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In the Republic Plato compares the nature of the human individual to the members of a 
state. He thinks we are complex individuals, with more than one part in our souls; these 
parts can either co-operate, leading to just and healthy behaviour, or compete, so as to 
display an unjust and unhealthy constitution. Just so in the state there are different classes 
of people with strengths and interests in different areas. Those classes may be in conflict, 
and the state in an unhealthy condition of strife and disunity, or they may co-operate for the 
good of the whole, to produce a state with just laws and a stable constitution. 

Plato is probably serious in his suggestions about the human personality. No one doubts 
that we are likely to be happy and content if we are not torn by doubt, or struggling with 
desires and tendencies that offend our better judgement, and Plato also holds that our life 
is finest and best when our intellectual capacities are realised to the full. This will be 
possible only in a well-ordered individual, in whom reason controls the emotions and 
appetites and keeps them securely in their place. 

Totalitarian Plato? 

But what about the corresponding political regime? If Plato meant us to take that seriously 
he seems to be committed to a number of notoriously extremist positions. He seems to 
regard some classes of human beings as not fully human at all, he denies full political rights 
and indeed education to the less intellectual classes, and he believes that the state should 
force individuals to sacrifice their own well-being in the interests of the state. Perhaps Plato 
was advocating a totalitarian political regime, or if not that then surely he inspired 
subsequent attempts to establish oppressive regimes, whether fascist or communist in their 
ideology. That was the criticism made by Karl Popper in his famous attack on Plato in The 
Open Society and its Enemies. 

But was Plato serious about the politics in the Republic? Several reasons tell against it. One 
of these is Plato's way of writing in dialogue. This suggests that he took the views of others 
as worthy of consideration. If he wanted to suppress free speech and to spread lies in the 
interests of the state, why should he bother to put other people with other views into his 
dialogues? His way of doing philosophy does not seem to belong with anti-democratic 


views. 



In a totalitarian state the authorities do not usually take account of the views of the ordinary 
members of the community, least of all if they disagree with what the rulers regard as right. 
Indeed if they do take notice of them it will be to exterminate them. What is a totalitarian 
regime but one in which variety of opinion is suppressed and conformity to a particular 
ideology is enforced? If Plato is deeply committed to a one-party state (philosophers rule, 
but only one sort of philosophers - Platonists), we should expect to find him committed to 
one-party philosophy. He would hardly consider the views of opponents or critics seriously. 
Least of all would he seek open debate, or take account of the popular response. 

The importance of dialogue 

Plato, however, chooses to present his philosophy in dialogues. He never speaks in his own 
person, he never says this is Plato's own view, or even that it is reliably correct. On the 
contrary, in most dialogues he uses Socrates as the principal character, portraying him as 
one searching for truth in the opinions of others he encounters in the streets and public 
buildings of Athens. Socrates is always prepared to consider any view his interlocutor can 
come up with, and press it for any insights it might give. In the early dialogues, including the 
first book of the Republic, he is notorious (and deeply irritating to those he meets) for 
having no answer of his own to give. 

Plato's dialogues imply a theory about how we find out what is right. That theory is plainly 
out of keeping with a political campaign to suppress critical inquiry and open debate. 
Suppose then that the dialogue is merely a facade. Perhaps Plato simply pretends to be 
attending to the arguments on both sides in order to influence the reader in his favour. It is, 
after all, Plato the writer who manipulates the words of both Socrates and the other 
characters in the dialogue. Perhaps Plato is giving us an answer, even if Socrates is not. 

There is a problem with this reply however. If Plato had an answer to the puzzles that 
remain at the end of the Socratic dialogues, he does not make it obvious what it is. In this 
respect the various dialogues differ, and it is easier to suppose that the Republic is offering 
the reader a positive theory than it is with earlier dialogues. But the fact that some of the 
dialogues seem to engage in genuine critical enquiry makes it impossible to hold in general 
that Plato uses dialogue as a sham claim to credibility. He must genuinely have believed in 
open inquiry when he introduced the dialogue form. 

Argument and democracy 

Perhaps, then, he wrote the Republic when he had grown weary of open debate and its lack 
of substantial results. In the main books of the Republic the participants all readily agree 
with Socrates and there is no real conflict. But this need not mean he had abandoned 
debate altogether; in the earlier dialogues we have been brought to recognise that debate 



must be informed and reasonable, that discussing with people who do not recognise the 
force of rational arguments will always be hopeless. But to allow that debate must appeal to 
rational arguments rather than to force or prejudice or persuasion is no threat to 
democracy. It is democracy that trusts to the power of good argument, and the opponents 
of democracy who turn to force or propaganda to assert their power. 

We may then ask whether, in the Republic , all individuals are considered capable of 
appreciating reasoned argument, and hence participating in debate. Given the three parts 
of the soul everyone possesses a reasoning faculty, and Plato insists that in a just individual 
the lower parts of the soul will respect (and hence recognise the force of) the guidance of 
reason. It follows that the non-philosopher classes can appreciate the value of reasoned 
arguments. 

Socrates and the courts 

In the first book of the Republic Socrates considers two ways of pursuing the inquiry. They 
could adopt the procedure of the courts of law. This would involve a speech from Socrates, 
followed by a speech from Thrasymachus, his opponent, then a chance for Socrates to reply 
again. At the end of the speeches they would need to assess the merits of each side, for 
which they would require a jury. The procedure Socrates envisages here is a democratic 
one; the courts in Athens, on which he models this form of debate, were democratic 
institutions. There was no judge and the jury consisted of a large number of ordinary 
citizens. Socrates is asking whether that sort of democratic decision-making is appropriate in 
the debate about ethics that we have before us. 

Socrates answers no: appeal to the decision of a democratic jury is unnecessary in this 
debate. But before we conclude that Socrates is against democracy we should examine 
what point he is making exactly. He is not suggesting, as we might at first suppose, that 
appeal to a jury would be misleading or positively harmful. He merely claims that it is 
unnecessary to bring in a set of jurors besides the two opponents in the debate. What is at 
issue is between two individuals, one for and one against a thesis (in this case about 
whether injustice pays). Settling that difference requires that one side be persuaded that 
the other is correct. Possibly appeal to a jury would be one way to achieve that result, but 
the jury in itself will not satisfy the need. As long as the speaker secures the agreement of 
the opponent at each stage of the debate, Socrates says, there will never be any need for a 
vote, the two will end up in agreement, thus serving as their own judges. 

But perhaps Socrates' comments here apply only to philosophy? Philosophy involves arguing 
out the pros and cons of theories and is best done in dialogue between people of opposing 
views. Plato might then use the dialogue form in his philosophical works, without 
committing himself to corresponding political views. However, such a division between 



philosophy and politics is impossible for Plato; he, if anyone, is identified with the view that 
to do politics is to do philosophy. Only if philosophers become kings will the place be 
governed aright, and that is because finding out what is right to do is a matter of finding the 
truth about the good, and that is a task for philosophy. So the method that bears fruit in 
philosophical inquiry must be the method that will bear fruit for political theory. 

On the other hand there clearly is a distinction between the process of discovering the truth 
or what is right, and the process of acting in accordance with that truth once it is known. 
Plato's view on how potential philosopher-kings should set about acquiring knowledge of 
the good may well differ from his view on how they should use the knowledge, once they 
have it, in governing their city. If you do not yet know what is the right thing to do, the best 
thing will be to debate it. But, if you do know the right thing to do there will be no point in 
engaging in dialectic with an opponent who disagrees, except in order to teach her to see 
why she is wrong. 

Thus if Plato's Republic describes a practical political system at all, it must belong only in an 
ideal world where some individuals have achieved what Socrates never claimed to have 
achieved, an understanding of perfect goodness. In any context where the rulers were still 
seeking to discover what is best, a critical method of dialectic would be required, not an 
authoritarian imposition of fixed rules. 

Democracy and anarchy 

Socrates sketches an outline of what a democratic constitution looks like in Republic book 8. 
His attitude is plainly unsympathetic. Does this show that he was opposed to a system that 
allowed for the expression of diverse views? What he rejects is not the diversity of views, 
nor the popular vote in decision making, but rather the freedom to respect no principles at 
all. He observes that such cities claim that there is freedom (eleutheria) and freedom of 
speech (parresia), and these privileges are prized and valued. But what he describes is not a 
democratic system in which authority is ascribed to the laws and judgements enacted by 
popular vote, but a state of anarchy in which the authority of democratic decisions is 
ignored, and the rights of individuals are not respected. It is not an attack on democratic 
government properly exercised and respected, nor on freedom to discuss a variety of 
opinions, but on a debased form of 'government' where democracy is powerless to curb the 
actions of the individual or to nurture good conduct. 

Plato, then, is not opposed to open-minded consideration of opposing views in the process 
of philosophical enquiry. On the contrary, his own method depends upon using such a 
technique in an attempt to scrutinise and reject false theories and pursue a better 
understanding of what is true. But the city ruled by philosopher-kings, if it were a political 
proposal would have to occur at some later stage, when enquiry is no longer needed 



because truth is known in full and there is nothing more to know. Such a city is not known in 
this world, it is an ideal. Could such an ideal ever be accurately reproduced in practice? The 
answer Plato usually gives about any ideal model is that we can only ever meet a poor 
Imitation; but the fact that the republic is not a model that could ever be put into practice 
would not, as Socrates observes, detract from its value as a portrait of an ideal. 

So it is hard to suppose that Plato was against democracy in the Republic. Firstly, he is 
probably not primarily concerned with politics but with justice in the individual human 
person. Secondly, his philosophical method suggests that inquiry depends upon open- 
minded criticism of varied opinions. Thirdly, if the Republic is taken to have implications for 
politics (as perhaps it should not be), it can serve only as an ideal in which knowledge of 
absolute goodness has already been achieved by some philosophers. Since this is never 
realised in practice in an earthly city and is impossible to realise, given that practical politics 
deals with the particular and the relative, not the universal and absolute, the ideal described 
in the Republic cannot be read as an immediate model for our own politicians currently 
engaged in the search for the good. 
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